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AMATETJB CRITICISM. 

It is doubtful how far public taste in- 
fluences the attainment of the artist or his 
individual excellence, and therefore a mat- 
ter of doubt if false criticism really injures 
Art. A genuine Artist will perceive too 
readily the shallowness and impertinence 
of ignorant criticism, to.be led by it, to the 
injury of his talent. But the Artist is not 
all in the matter— he may labor for him- 
self and his own intellectual perfection, but 
if he does not reach the public, his work- is 
without any result, and as his highest im- 
portance is to his own times, so are his life 
and labors, in great part, wasted, if the 
taste of his contemporary public shall be so 
vitiated as to misunderstand or overlook 
him. The cultivation of taste is not so 
easy a thing that it may be effected care- 
lessly, nor has taste itself so great native 
vigor that it can resist false influences, and 
remain correct in spite of sophisms and 
prejudices. 

In all matters in which men have found 
by experience that they may be greatly 
mistaken, they grow timid and distrustful 
of themselves, and in the same ratio dis- 
posed to place trust in those who, by their 
bearing, manifest a confidence in them- 
selves which the others do not possess. 
He who " speaks like one having authority" 
has ever been listened to with respect and 
deference, until the fallacy of his words 
has been discovered ; while the man who 
distrusts his own opinion, will scarcely suc- 
ceed in impressing it upon others. But 
there are two classes of men who speak as 
having authority- 1 — those who know what 
they speak of, and those who know no- 
thing about their ..subject, and; so. speak 
rashly, not in the slightest degree compre- 
hending the importance of it. They are 
the two extremes meeting, and they bear 
so strong a likeness in externals, that it is 
indeed a difficult matter to distinguish 
them. Lowell, in one of his recent lec- 
tures says: " A distinguished woman (Mrs. 
Stowe) who has lately published a volume 
of travelsf affirms that it is as easy to judge 
of painting as of poetry, by instinct. - It is 
as easy. But without reverent study of 
their works, no instinct is competent to 
judge of the masters of either Art." 

This is true, and if true of poetry, whose 
realm is mainly in the inner world, where 
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all human beings of heart live a great por- 
tion of their time, how much more evi- 
dently must it be true of painting, which 
has to do with the external world, which 
so few see justly, and in which so few live 
any considerable portion of their existence. 
Yet where we find one person who claims 
to be a good critic of poetry, we shall find 
twenty who imagine that they are capable 
of determining the merits of a work of Art 
at a glance, and that with a presumption 
of knowledge that would rebuke an artist 
who should venture to dissent. We believe 
that among visitors to the artistic remains 
of the Old World, the exceptions ,will be 
those who modestly confess their ignorance, 
and consent to be taught. This arrogance, 
if confined to their own circle of acquain- 
tance, would .matter little, since those 
who knew whether or not they had the 
faculty of judging, would determine whe- 
ther or no their judgment was worth any- 
thing. But the result of such travels ge- 
nerally is, that a correspondence with some 
journal at home is established, by means 
of which all their crude opinions and per- 
sonal preferences are enforced by all the 
weight and general character of the journal 
which, publishing them, seems to endorse 
them,- and so those who have humility 
enough to learn, are perpetually confused 
and perplexed by them. 

See how this works. A travelling cor- 
respondent of an influential paper meets, in 
some European city, an American artist in 
whom he becomes personally interested, 
and, desirous to benefit whom, he forthwith 
indites a letter full of praises of said artist, 
and catalogues of fanciful excellences in 
his works — all done in the kindliest feeling, 
and with a desire to benefit said artist. 
Wherever the letter reaches it creates a 
certain impression, for how are the readers 
to know that the writer is not competent 
to judge in the premises, and the presump- 
tion is generally in favor of his ability to do 
sb. This is all very well for the artist, but 
how shall his work, devoid of the qualities 
the fancy of the kind-hearted correspondent 
invested it with, meet the expectations of 
those who have formed an ideal from what 
they heard before they saw it. Searching 
in vain for what they were assured existed, 
how shall tbey come to any other conclu- 
sion than that Art is folly, and that " there 



is no accounting for tastes!" And -so th.e 
artist himself is not individually benefited, . 
but is, through his Art, degraded. ' And this 
worse than idle puffery goes on constantly, 
and we are every day informed that som> 
new and astonishing American genius has 
made its appearance, and is to reform Art 
—that Mr: — ■ — >s last statue is by all odds 
the noblest work of Art. of modern timtis-^* 
that Mr. — — has painted a picture which ' 
has astonished the cognoscenti of Italy, ahd : 
from which a glorious rank may be predicted 
for the artist, &c, &c, through all the: 
ranges and changes of compliment and adu- 
lation, until the name of an American artist 
has almost become a thing'to be laughed at 
by European critics, and American vain, 
glory becomes a thing proverbial. . 

We wish there were some way of putting 
an end to it, but we confess we can see 
none except in the general education of 
the public in the principles of Art, and" this 
must be the work of years; In the mean- 
while, let us- assure our countrymen that 
these amateur critics may be judged by the 
fluency with which they express their opin- 
ions, and the extravagance of their praise, 
they being generally in direct proportion ,to ; 
their ignorance. We wish that it could be 
seen that it is for the interest of every;? 
artist studying abroad, whose home repul^ \ 
tion is of any importance to himj that he 
should be first judged here" by- his works, 
and that any inflation of the public estima- 
tion of him must necessarily be followed by 
a collapse,, which shall prove fatal to repri- '. 
tations which might otherwise hayejjeen 
established for ever.- We could name one 
eminent instance of this, in which a reputa- 
tion, built up by the most systematic news- , 
paper puffing, promises, when it does fall, to 
destroy even the well-earned honor whieti 
would have been permanent. 
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OK LANDSCAPE PAINTING** 

HO. VII. ', 

Dear Sib: — We have-seen that- of the 
three primary colors, two are warm and 
one cold. Whatever connection may be 
traced between this fact and the attractive- 
ness of tbeir respective qualities, it appears 
that the general predilection is in favor of 
the warm in a direct ratio, and justly so, 
yet I am persuaded that the prevailing 
fondness for warm color is often indulged 

• Entered according to Act of Congrao. 
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to a morbid degree, and the artist too often 
disposed to gratify it at the expense of 
truth. 

This is especially the case in pictures 
representing summer (except in sunsets), 
the prevailing hue at that season being cool, 
and there is wisdom in the provision — the 
sensation of coolness conveyed through the 
eye seems to allay the fervor of the feeling, 
and render the heat more endurable, so that 
it would appear a sacrilege to "pollute its 
freshness by an undue proportion of warm 
color. 

I hope that what has already been said 
in relation to the effect of sunshine and at- 
mosphere, in connection with greenness of 
color, is sufficient to show that there are 
effectual means for avoiding all unpleasant 
coldness, as well as monotony, without 
sacrificing the sentiment that belongs to, 
and is inseparable from, the freshness of 
summer verdure.' Green, it is true, is a 
cool color, hutin sunshine it becomes warm 
green, by a marked addition of yellow. If 
this be still cool in comparison with other 
warm colors, it is not cold nor chilly, but of 
an agreeable temperature, between the two 
extremes. I have said that light develops 
color, so the weaker the light the less ap- 
parent the color; at the same time the 
brightest light is most destructive of all 
color, as seen in its climax on rounded or 
curvilinear surfaces — on glossy or shining 
objects becoming white. The true color, 
then, is in the medium or great mass of light, 
and the just negation of this high light 
or climax, and the gradual transition of 
the great mass into the shadow, conduce 
more than all else to the prevention of what 
is understood by the term paintiness. 

Truth of color and general harmony, 
whether of warmth or coolness, will satisfy 
every eye ; if the picture fail in these it is 
false somewhere, and if the artist devotes 
himself with overweening fondness to a 
preconceived notion of any particular qual- 
ity of color, without a primary regard to 
truth in its adaptation to his subject, he can 
scarcely fail to produce an incongruity, and 
fix the attention of the observer on the nice 
mixture of pigments rather than on the 
sentiment of his work. Nothing is more 
common among pretentious critics, as well 
as artists, than commendations of this and 
that picture for certain fine qualities of 
color ; it is a favorite theme with the con- 
ventionalist, and when these peculiar quali- 
ties evince extraordinary skill, all other 
considerations are thrown aside, and the 
painter becomes distinguished for thatalone. 
Thus many a young artist is sadly misled to 
seek for something that he does not see nor 
feel, and blindly fall into servile imitation 
of some prominent leader in the display of 
these much landed qualities. 

Among the most attractive of these pe- 
culiarities, perhaps, some of the various 
shades of grey will be found most promi- 
nent'. This is likely to be the case from its 
real importance and value as found in Na- 
ture. In some degree grey is almost always 
present; at times so delicately seen as 
scarcely to be perceptible, at others more 
visible, yet liable to be overlooked unless 
sought for, and at all times so quiet .and 
unobtrusive, it seems to admonish the art- 
ist that if he would secure the benefit of its 
presence, he must never give it undue promi- 
nence— rit )s the summer breeze that chas- 
tens the heat of all warm colors, and tem- 



pers the cold ones into an harmonious 
union with them; it is accordingly a de- 
partment of specific color that well deserves 
our attention. 

Simple grey is perfectly neutral ; it be- 
comes warm or cool as it inclines to either 
of those departments. But we will, for 
present convenience, divide it into two 
others, viz. local and circumstantial. It is 
local when it constitutes the actual color of 
objects, as in rocks and trunks of trees, 
and circumstantial when produced by at- 
mosphere and light, as in the shadows of 
receding objects. It is indeed the principal 
ingredient in atmospheric tone. The great 
difficulty in its management (being the most 
subtle of all tints), is felt in this and other 
cases of its circumstantial application, as 
will appear. 

Its great value, and the principal test of 
its admirable quality, consists, first, in its 
adaptation, that is, to modify the local color 
of objects according to distance, without 
supplanting it ; or, in other words, to re- 
present local color under the influence of 
atmosphere ; and it insinuates itself thus 
among all other colors, not only in the 
broad expanse of distance, but throughout 
every successive plaue up to the foreground 
of the picture, in foliage, earth and water, 
being the basis of that beautiful neutatlity 
which conceals or discloses the positive 
character of all colors, without impairing 
their beauty. 

Its judicious management, therefore, more 
than all else, perhaps, distinguishes the 
fine landscape colorist, being neither more 
nor less than strict conformity to the pro- 
cess, by which Nature reveals and sets off 
to the greatest advantage her more positive 
and attractive hrilliancy. Not that the 
tone of his picture is felt to be grey— on 
the contrary, he so conceals its specific 
quality, that we only receive the impres- 
sion of local or natural color. For instance, 
when the forest texture of the mountain is 
caused to maintain its native verdure, in 
spite of the grey veil with which distance 
has enveloped it, we feel it to be green, 
but do not see it so, and the same with 
other objects and colors in like circum- 
stances. 

When any palpable form of grey per- 
vades the picture, by usurping the rights 
of other colors, and staring at you as posi- 
tive personal grey, instead of being confined 
to its natural localities or circumstantial 
functions, its assumption renders it not only 
objectionable, but next to worthless. 

I have particularized the grey tint, as 
being, from its frequent abuse, one of the 
by-paths that may embarrass your pro- 
gress; but I would equally caution you 
against the allurements of any other pecu- 
liar technicality, which may divert your 
attention from the general aim and mean- 
ing of the picture. 

All the best artists have shown that the 
greatest achievement in the producing of fine 
color, is the concealment of pigments, and 
not the parade of them ; and we may say 
the same of execution. The less apparent 
the means and manner of the artist, the 
more directly will his work appeal to the 
understanding and the feelings. I shall 
never forget the reply of Allston to some 
friends who were praising a very young 
student in Art for great cleverness, espe- 
cially in the freedom of his execution. 
" Ah," said he, " that is what we are try- 



ing all our lives to get rid of." With that 
he opened a closet, and Thought out a study 
of a head that he had painted from life, 
when a young man, at one sitting, and 
placed it beside a finished work on his 
easel, at which we had been looking; 
" There," s^id he, " that is freely painted." 
No other comment was required ; in the 
one, paint and the brush attracted atten- 
tion, in the- other, neither was visible, no- 
thing but the glow of light and color which 
told its truth to Nature — and thus it is 
with the works of all the greatest colorists. 
Their skill is perceived in the concealment 
of the means by which the desired effect is 
attained, consequently their productions 
defy the utmost sagacity of the critical 
examiner to detect any specific mixture or 
compound by which their characteristic 
excellence has heen attained. It is neither 
warmth nor coolness that elicits admira- 
tion ; force nor delicacy ; high key nor low 
key ; but always harmony and entire subor- 
dination of means. Now, we are not to 
suppose that this subordination has been 
especially aimed at by the artist, but that 
it is the consequence of the process by 
which higher aims have been reached. 

Execution is simply the mode of apply- 
ing paint to the canvas. It is praise- 
worthy when it gives assurance of correct- 
ness in drawing, and of the knowledge and 
feeling that have guided the hand. By 
far too much importance is often attached 
to it, and the young artist is apt to regard 
it as one of the first objects of his pursuit T 
instead of the natural consequence of his 
practice. Your execution will be good in 
proportion to your knowledge and skill in 
drawing; when it becomes conspicuous as 
a principal feature of the picture, it is 
presumptive evidence, at least, of deficiency 
in some higher qnalities. So, your color- 
ing will more likely be good, or even excel- 
lent, when it does not arrest the attention 
by any strong peculiarity, and thus divert 
the eye and mind from the superior con- 
siderations of design, composition and cha- 
racter. 

I have maintained throughout these let- 
ters, the distinction between the mere 
pleasing picture and that of the true repre- 
sentation of Nature. And I am aware that 
there is, and always has been, a certain 
class of critics and commentators on Art, 
who deny the fact, or contend that some- 
thing more is required to constitute high 
Art. What that something is, remains un- 
settled : but so far as I have had occasion 
to examine the celebrated works in which 
such critics have supposed this something 
to exist, I have never been able to discern • 
its presence, unless the studied artificiality 
or imbecile attempts to supply imaginary 
deficiencies in the pictorial imagery of Na- 
ture be so construed. If such be the point 
at issue, we have yet to discover a single 
instance wherein Art has gained anything 
by the subterfuge, or the artist not lost by 
his egotism and vain glory. All that has 
made Claude pre-eminent, is truthfulness 
of representation in his light and atmos- 
phere, and moving waters — if other por- 
tions of his works were equally true, he 
would be still greater. And why have 
the nobler compositions of Gaspar Poussin 
only given him an inferior rank, but be- 
cause they lack in corresponding truthful- 
ness. I might instance hundreds of others, 
ancient and modern, who owe their repu- 
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tation to the degree of .representative and 
imitative truth which distinguishes their 
works. Closing the list with the name of 
Turner, who has gathered from the pre- 
viously unexplored sky alone, transcripts of 
Nature, whose mingled beauty of form and 
chiaroscuro have immortalized him, for 
the sole reason that he has therein ap- 
proached nearer to the representation of 
the infinity of Nature than all that have 
gone before him. 

I do not say that simple naturalness ne- 
cessarily makes a picture great, but that 
none can be great without it; for Nature 
herself, is unequal, in the eye of Art. It is 
the province of Art, then, and all the 
license that the artist can claim or desire, is 
to choose the time and piace where she dis- 
plays her chief perfections, whether of 
beauty or majesty, repose or action. Let 
her sittings be thus controlled, and the 
artist will have no occasion to idealize the 
portrait, no need to shape her features on 
his classic model — or eke out an expres- 
sion that he does not see — no need to mo- 
dify the light and shade that develop the 
fullness of her graceful form and match- 
less color; and every accessory from the 
vast folding of her cloud-curtaia to the em- 
broidered footstool beneath, will be fur- 
nished of such cast and fitness, as to require 
no change at his hands. There is not 
a tint of color, nor phase of light and 
dark, forc6 or delicacy, gradation or con- 
trast, or any charm that the most inventive 
imagination ever employed or conceived 
worthy to be regarded as beautiful or for 
any other quality, fitting to the aim of Art, 
that is not to be seen in Nature, more 
beautiful and more fitting than Art has 
ever realized or ever can ; and there is no 
acknowledged excellence in any picture 
extant, which justly commands our admi- 
ration, which has not been transciibed, 
more or less faithfully, from her glorious 
volume. 

Then, why should we resort to pictures, 
or the study of Art, independent of, or em- 
bracing any other mode than that which 
has direct reference to the original source 
whence Art has sprung? For do other pur- 
pose surely than to aid, perchance, the 
growth of our perceptions, and advance 
our knowledge of the province and capa- 
city of Art. In this respect much may be 
gained to the saving of time and labor, but 
it has its evils and its dangers — if indiscri- 
minately relied on, it may do more harm 
than good. 

If the absence of naturalness, or what we 
term truth, could be compensated for by 
any other artistic excellence, even that 
of the most brilliant imaginative power, we 
might commend the student to the study 
of pictures, instead of Nature, to a greater 
extent even than is now in vogue, for he 
will find in the worts of great, masters all 
th,at could be desired of executive and con- 
structive merit, and occasionally, per- 
haps, examples of as great a degree of re- 
presentative and imitative truth as Art can 
ever attain, and with adequate perception 
and enlightened judgment to discern and 
appreciate these qualities, he may, indeed, 
profit by the study; but without expe- 
rimental knowledge of, and overruling 
reliance on, the great principles which 
he perceives and feels as existing in Na- 
ture, and keeping them constantly present 
in his mind, such study will be of little 



avail, and may be detrimental. For it 
is the manner or style of the picture, unfor- 
tunately, which first engages the attention 
of the inexperienced student ; and, as every 
true artist has his own manner, i. e., certain 
peculiarities of execution, &c, the result of 
his organization, a picture is not available 
as a subject for study, with the view to 
the formation of your style, or for any 
other practical benefit. It is not the man- 
ner that you are to study, but to confine 
your examination of pictures to the dis- 
covery of the less obvious means employ- 
ed, and the capacity of the materials of Art 
toward the representation of Nature, espe- 
cially in all that indicates the treatment or 
disposition of the respective parts, so as to 
give the greatest prominence to the most 
essential characteristics. 

Pictures abound which display the 
complete mastery of all the technicali- 
ties of Art, fascinating by the most 
dextrous execution and brilliancy of 
color, yet false to Nature and destitute of 
all that awakens thought or interests the 
feelings ; yet they attract the eye, satisfy 
the superficial observer, and deceive the 
unguarded Art student, especially when 
sustained by the loud commendations of the 
spurious critic, who, rejecting the standard 
of Nature, erects in its place his unmean- 
ing ideal, and fancies he finds it realized in 
every skillful novelty which artistic ego- 
tism displays. This is a condition inci- 
dental to, and inseparable from, the very 
Nature of Art, and only removable by the 
force of that discriminating perception 
which the study of Nature alone can 
impart. 

"Yours, truly, 

A. B. Duband. 



THE WILDERNESS AND ITS WATERS.* 
CHAP. vn. 

THE EAPIDS. 

The day seemed to break slowly, and the 
cloudless sky grew light with a cold, un- 
comfortable grey. I watched it through 
the dilapidated roof, as I lay fidgeting from 
side to side, and endeavoring to draw some 
warmth from my bedfellows, who slept with 
a soundness that I envied. I was feverish, 
and my eyes felt inflamed and swollen, so 
as soon as it was broad day-light, I got up 
carefully, not to disturb the others, and 
spread my blanket over them as an addi- 
tional comforter, then piling a quantity of 
broken bark and wood on the smouldering 
embers, and kindling them into a blaze, I 
walked out to see the rapids. The work 
of the lumberer was everywhere evident — 
the tall pines were missing, but huge 
stumps here and there in the wood showed 
where they had stood, and their former 
magnitude, and wood-paths leading from 
various points showed where the logs had 
been dragged to the river. These concen- 
trated in a broad road, which led from the 
camp to the rapid, where the lumberers 
seemed to have generally launched the 
logs. Following this for a few rods, I 
stepped out from the forest on the rocks, 
which, now partially bare, showed where 
the water ran when the river was high. 



* Entered according to A,ct of Congress, in the year 1 355, by 

STILLMAN & DURAND, 

In the Clerk's Office of the District Court for the Southern District of 

New York. 



Above, the river was broad and quiet, nar- 
rowing suddenly to a smooth, clear slope 
of twenty or thirty feet, ending in a broad 
basin, in which the little waves danced 
merrily up and down, and the big foam 
bubbles floated and cluug in groups to the 
rocks at the margin, or sailed round and 
round in the eddies, and, gradually draw- 
ing into the current again, started on? on a 
new voyage, some meeting early wreck, 
and _ others passing plunge by plunge out 
of sight down the long line of the rapids. 
There was no perpendicular fall, but an 
alternation of chutes and basins, the latter 
growing fewer at the foot, where the fall 
ended in a narrow black stream shut in by 
rocks at each side, forming an irregular 
wall, washed for several feet up by the 
water, and above, interspersed with strag- 
gling, scrubby cedars, and a few white 
birches, back of which the forest shut in 
again, differing from that which we had 
passed through by the absence of the pines 
towering above tbem. 

The river was rather low, and the rapids 
at present were but a long streak of foam- 
ing water between the bands of black and 
grey rocks at either side. The water ran 
round some of them and made quiet pools, 
looking down into whose darkness and 
depth the rocks 'were scarcely black any 
longer. Here and there huge pine logs 
had been arrested by the higher crags, and 
left by the subsiding water, and all the 
little trees along the high water-mark were 
dead and bare. The sun was rising nearly 
at the foot of the rapids, and when the 
tree tops on the opposite bank caught the 
first golden beams, the water which had 
seemed so white before, seemed blue in the 
broad shadow which enveloped everything 
below, and as trje light crept down, and 
finally gleamed along the water, lighting 
the heads of the tiny cascades, and fell on 
the rock where I stood, I laid myself down 
in the sunlight and wished I was at home. 
I had caught cold in the night and was ' 
feverish, and my bones ached, so I stretched 
and yawned, and vacantly watched a fish- 
hawk which circled overhead, screaming 
most piercingly. On the whole, I was 
miserable, and shivered to think of the 
nights yet to come. But the thought of 
breakfast comforted me, and dippiDg my 
head into the water, I walked back to the 
camp, determined at least to have a good 
time getting breakfast. My comrades had 
nearly finished theirs, and I set deliberately 
to roasting, frying and broiling, and-leisurely 
made a hearty dejeuner, and then taking a 
blanket, went down to the landing and 
pulled one of the boats into the sun and 
lay down in it to sleep. I succeeded in 
sleeping soundly for an hour or more, and 
awoke much encouraged as to the future. 

We assembled on a broad rock, and held 
a council as to our next movements. Three 
or four miles below, the guides said, was 
the "high fall," a perpendicular fall of 
about 75 feet, beyond which we could not 
pass without much trouble, while by fol- 
lowing up a stream which emptied into 
the river two miles above, we should enter 
one of the finest lakes of this, region. We 
concluded to visit the falls, and then up to 
the lake, where we would spend what time 
remained until our return homeward. So 
taking our rods and the guns we walked 
round to the foot of the rapid, leaving the 
guides to run the boats through. The lat-. 



